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tions as ap^iarpog, apxtnog, etc. But why should not the passage mean, 
the world had a beginning even to its very center, i. e. nothing, not even 
the central part of all, was exempt from the process of generation ? An- 
other emendation (p. 185), the striking out of to ev in the passage ToirpaTov 
apfioaSiv to ev ev tC> ft£aa has its too obvious motive in the zeal of criticism. 
The omitted words are read not only by Zeller, who finds in them the orig- 
inal of a similar passage in Aristotle, but also, quite apart from any ground 
of controversy, by Mullach and Meinecke. On the other hand, the change 
of aeUivaTov into ael kivovv or aeuiivovv in the fragment on the world-soul (p. 
1 22) is commended by the context. Usually the preference is for the ac- 
cepted reading, even in cases where the difficulties of interpretation appear 
at first sight insuperable. Thus, in this same fragment on the world-soul, 
Bauer refuses to accept Meinecke's emendation of aiSiu for apxiSia, notwith- 
standing its manifest appropriateness to the context, but understands the 
diminutive ap%"hov, from which the world is said to have derived its move- 
ment and change, of eine kleine Veranlassung, viz., the formation of the 
central fire. This is one of the indications he finds of the genuinely 
old-Pythagorean character of this part of the fragment. It cannot be said 
to be a very strong one. There is one other case where Bauer makes ap- 
peal to etymology for the meaning of a doubtful word. Stobaeus (Eel. I, 
2, 3) reports that, besides the usually accepted four elements, the Pyth- 
agoreans assumed a fifth, a Tag otpaipaQ bTrndg. Boeckh renders this, Last- 
schiff der Sph'dre. Most interpreters emend the text. Bauer translates 
lAmq by Zug, in the sense of Atemsng, finding in the word a hark- 
ing back to the elneiv=Kcpaiveiv of the cosmogony matter as concentrated 
into determinate masses with ' the void ' between, which ' void ' furnishes 
the material basis for the ' breathing ' of the world. He thinks the passage 
teaches that the Pythagoreans held the fifth element to be 'the void.' 
The suggestion is ingenious but hardly convincing. 

There are many other points in the course of the discussion which 
arouse opposition and still more that are doubtful ; but the book as a whole 
is original and stimulating, and to be reckoned with by all who study early 
Greek philosophy from the sources. It is to be regretted that the author 
deemed it necessary to assume so contemptuous a tone toward Zeller. 
He would do well to meditate on Jowett's wise observation that none of 
us is infallible, not even the youngest ! 

H. N. Gardiner. 

L ' absolu et sa loi constitutive. Par Cyrille Blondeau. Paris, Felix 

Alcan, 1897. — pp. xxv, 350. 

According to M. Blondeau, man envisages things only from his own 
standpoint and naturally looks upon himself as the end of all. But the 
study of the development of mind shows that, while consciousness must set 
out from this human standpoint, it is forced more and more to raise itself 
to a higher point of view, that of the absolute of being. The character of 
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this absolute has been correctly stated by Spinoza. It is immovable, 
infinite, and absolutely indeterminate. It can have neither movement, nor 
life, nor existence, nor consciousness. But Spinoza erred in method, by 
starting with this absolute as a datum of thought, and trying to proceed 
from it to particular existence (p. 306). The true order is from physiology 
to psychology, and from psychology to ontology, and these transitions, 
declared so difficult by preceding philosophers, are not so impossible if taken 
boldly. 

Beginning with the first of these, the author argues from the physiology 
of sensation, as follows : All sensation involves response to stimulation, or 
change ; this, in turn, implies want of equilibrium between organism and 
environment ; hence all consciousness is, by its very nature, the result of 
a defect in equilibrium, of an imperfection, and thus contradicts reason 
(p. 1 36) — an ingenious form of the familiar principle of relativity. Another 
point of view for regarding this same conscious process is to consider it as 
involving a reaction against some physical process (stimulus), and hence 
as implying a relative independence and liberty. Consciousness exists 
only by liberty, yet a liberty which is only relative. These two points are 
conclusive against materialism and spiritualism. On the other hand, the 
very fact that the domain of consciousness is that of liberty marks its 
fatally personal character. It is not absolute. 'Good' and 'evil' are terms 
arising from this egoistic standpoint. Egoism is necessary for life. But, 
as the mind develops, it ceases to be satisfied with the knowledge of phe- 
nomena — the sciences of construction — and seeks a science of reality. 

This brings us to the second transition, that from psychology to ontology. 
The author's position is a not particularly novel restatement of the inference 
from the relativity of knowledge, viz., that the absolute must be indeter- 
minate, but he is careful to say that it is, of course, impossible to think it as 
indeterminate, since all thought is necessarily determinate (p. 307). Just 
how the doctrine that all determination (and hence all thought) is negation, 
and that "there is no place for negation in the plentitude of being " (p. 307), 
is to be reconciled with the attempt of the author to instruct us at all about 
the absolute ; and in particular to lay down a constitutive law of it (p. 323) 
is not clear. The practical outcome which the author seeks, is to arrest the 
soul in its egoistic strivings, by pointing the way to a true liberty to be 
attained through complete annihilation of the self in the infinite. 

The book is a curious mingling of Spinoza and Pascal with modern 
psychology and physiology, of ingenious interpretation with quite naive 
and uncritical use of categories. J. H. Tufts. 

Kant und Helmholtz : Popularwissenschaftliche Studie. Von Dr. Lud- 
wig Goldschmidt. Hamburg und Leipzig, Voss, 1898. — pp. xvi, 135. 
A defence of Kant' s doctrine of space against the views of Helmholtz. 
It is quite 'popular' in both form and content, and does not add any- 
thing to the subject. J. H. Tufts. 



